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ABSTRACT 



In 196 9 the Research Division of the U. S. Office of 
Education supported the development of a model for a "Masters 
College" which is a combined 4- year undergraduate and graduate 
program that integrates the last two years of college with 
professional preparation at the master's level for training junior 
college teachers, one outcome of this research was two workshops on 
community college teaching; the results of which are summarized in 
this paper. Participants came from New York, Massachusetts, Illinois, 
and Washington and included community college teachers and 
administrators and university staff responsible for preparing 
community college faculty, while the original topic of the workshop 
was "teaching and learning for educationally disadvantaged students," 
the conclusions and recommendations apply to the preparation of all 
junior college teachers. Topics discussed included; the pros and cons 
of behavioral objectives, institutional climate and its effect on 
teaching, criteria for evaluating remedial programs, characteristics 
of an effective teacher, and the importance of internships and 
in-service training for improving teaching effectiveness. Students* 
opinions on these topics were sought and included in the discussions. 
The possibility of initiating Masters Colleges in the geographic 
areas represented by the participants was also an item of concern at 
both workshops. The document includes part of the original Office of 
Education research study describing the Masters College model. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 



. T ! lw two workshops summarized in this report were an outgrowth of a 
pro j ecu supported by the Research Division of the United States Office of 

a model for a "Masters College" to prepare teachers 
V co , u , riur y ? proliferating community colleges. The study was pub- 
lished by tne Union of Experimenting Colleges and Universities, Yellow 
oprings, Ohio, in March 1971. An abstract accompanies the report. V.irj 3 e 
the Masters College study was comprehensive in its scope, it included the 

Sh ° PS! teaChi ” g md for "^ucaticially 

The sponsoring institutions received an EPDA grant to conduct two four* 
cay sessions centered on the preparation of teachers for educationally dis- 
aovantaged students,. Kennedy-Klng College, located in the heart of south 
Chicago, generously '-.ted as host and fiscal agent for the project. It was 
joined by nine other community colleges associated with the five state col- 
i°?5f ann universities in exploring the possibility of initiating Masters 
College programs m their geographic areas. 

, The first workshop, held in October 1971, concluded that the teaching 
ana learning of high risk students should not be treated as isolated ele-” 
ments m preparing community college teachers. Accordinglv, the second 
wwi-A.ai.up, win cii convened a month .Later, adopted a more general approach. 

It concentrated on the education of teachers within the context of commun- 
ity college goals. Because the Masters College concept was predicated* on 
preparing teachers who could relate to the groat diversity of needs amony 
community college students, the second workshop responded to questions 
posed by bh© Masters Co 11 eg© study# 

In the second workshop, the four geographic groups concentrated on 
framing appropriate guidelines for the selection and professional prepara- 
tion oi community college teachers. The discussion that preceded the con- 
clusions embodied m these guidelines reveals the educational experience 
social awareness, and humane insight of the workshop participants. 

It is our hope that this report will be a small contribution to in- 
creasing the ability of our community colleges to meet the implied chal- 
lenge ox oam DeBose, recently a community college student himself' "A 
good teacher or counsellor is a guy who knows where you're coming ’ from 

.... He should have whatever goes oub and gets a feeling about the lives 
oi owners, 11 



— J . Dudley Dawson 
Project Director 

U09 Livermore Street 
Yellow Springs, Ohio U5307 
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PARTICIPANTS 

Kote: I and/or II after the participant's name indicates whether the indi- 

vidual attended the first and/or second workshop. 

Illinois 



CENTRAL YifilA COMMUNITY COLLEGE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60606 

Jagdish P, Dave, Chairman, Department of Psychology and Education (I) 

Noreen Dowling, Dean, Liberal Arts and Sciences (II) 

George McCree, Director, Student Activities (II) 

GOVERNORS STATE UNIVERSITY, PARK FOREST SOOTH, ILLINOIS 60^66 
Marvin A. Brottroan, Professor, Urban Teacher Education (I) 

Tilman Cothran, Vice President for Academic Affairs (I & II) 

Douglas I Davis, Administrative Assistant to the Vice President for 
Academic Affairs (I & II) 

Sam DeBose, Student (I) 

James J. Gallagher, Professor of Science Education (l) 

W, P, McLemore, Professor of Human Learning and Development (II) 
Robert P, Press, Professor of Comparative Education and 
African Studies (l) 

Geraldine Si, Williams. Hi .rector nf Acadetnic . Ojiiewo 

of Business and Public Service (II) 

KENNEDY- KING COLLEGE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60621 

Ei-jen Akin, Vice President for Academic Affairs (I & II) 

Margaret Burroughs, Professor of Humanities (X) 

Vivian Moore, Student (I) 

Maurice H. McNeil, 0o~ Chairman, English Department (I & II) 

TEORDTON COMMUNITY COLLEGE, SOUTH HOLLAND, ILLINOIS 601*73 
L. Donald Farquar, Director, General and Experimental Studies (II) 
Robert L. Jack, Deputy Vice President for Academic Affairs (l) 

Lenore Mendoza, Student (l) 

Wayne Willard, Vice President for Academic Affairs (IT) 

Now Eng land 

CAPE COD COMMUNITY COLLEGE, 'WEST BARNSTABLE, MASSACHUSETTS 02668 
Larry L, DeBower, Faculty, Humanities Division (I & II) 

HARTFORD STATE TECHNICAL COLLEGE, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 06106 
James L, Brother, Faculty, English Department (I & IX) 

UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST, MASSACHUSETTS 01002 
Cleo Abraham, Center for Urban Education (I) 

William Lauroesch, Director of Community College Affairs (I & II) 
Wobert Milts, Director, Microteaching laboratory (II) 
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tfew Jerse y 

ATLANTIC OT.4MUNITY COLLIDE, MAYS LANDING, NSW JERSEY 081(06 
Thomas V. Chelius, Faculty Member (1") 

Ronald £>« Her t , Faculty, English Department (TX) 

Barbara A. Phillips, Counsellor, Community Services (XI) 

CAMDEN COMi-Ui-rm COLLEGE, CHERRY HILL, NEW JERSEY O8O3U 
Mary A, Visceglia, Faculty Member (I) 

ESSEX COUNTY COLLEGE, NEWARK, NSW JERSEY 07102 
Chandler Dennis, Teaching Intern in Physics (U) 

David Griffiths, Chairman, Department of Physics and Engineering (il) 

RUTGERS UNIVERSITY, NEW BRUNSWICK, HEW JERSEY 08903 
Charles R, Doty, Adviser on Technical Education (II) 

STOCKTON STATE COLLEGE, POMONA, NSW JERSEY 08201 

Samuel L. Creighton, Program for the Educationally Disadvantaged (I) 

Candace Falk, Faculty, General Studies Division (II) 

Leonard Solo, Teacher Development Program (I) 

Jacquelyn Stanton, Psychology Department (I) 

Washington 

GREEN RIVER COMMUNITY COLLEGE, AUBURN, WASHINGTON 98002 
Pat Dupree, Faculty, English Department (II) 

SHORELINE COMMUNITY COLLEGE, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 98133 
J. David Wright (I) 

WASHING! C STATE BOARD OF COMMUNITY COLLEGES, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 98100 
Pio J, de Cano, Staff Member (I) 

Cal Dupree, Special Assistant, Native American Education (XI) 

Richard G, Hoe, Education Program Director (II) 

Resource Lead er s 

Chandler Dennis, Essex County College, Newark, New Jersey (XI) 

Roger Garrison, Westbrook Junior College, Portland, Maine (II) 

David Griffiths, Essex County College, Newark, New Jersey (il) 

Verne Haubrick, University of 'Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin (l) 

Jewel Graham, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio (ij 
William Moore, Jr., Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio (l) 

Workshop Staff 

Ewen Akin, Kennedy-King College, Co-Chairman 
Tilman Cothran, Governors State University, Co-Chairman 
J . Dudley Dawson, Project Director, Yellow Springs, Ohio 
Phillips Ruopp, Yellow Springs, Ohio, Consultant and Summer i z er 
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THE FIRST WORKSHOP 



Petting a Per so o eti ,i ve 



<«* 2 T 1 ™- *»*•. *~i. 

people's college (where) teaohr^f * community colleges as "the poor 

StKr” 

students from Chicago^ fi 1 black^Ltf 0 C °coStr a h S n 0 ty r? lX perco?lt of lts 
tionally disadvantaged” student? need S f the not ^ n that "^ca- 
teachers with the ri^ht £ ,++ 1 - + ,,jX V spe^id programs. ..'hat they need are 

techniques. ^eoiX h *S* T**' 40 chan « e « elr methods Sd 

s& tb * 

— “■> - 

the oow^tv™ o:i"^e°an?t?- SL f4 2 t ™ rk ? ),0 P> 1* <*» the effort to put 
to reoo gl ,it/th°ir3(vex”siJ/aSr?hfidf^? **">«*• lnt ? Perspective, 
the nation’s public So-yeS colleges ; ; ^ C,G #f reeds iA 

to be helled down 

unmet educational needs its tCT' 7 ^ olle S fi *» to meet the 

one who was beyond hi?h School ty UltS * % adult we »««*> any- 

spend to an adult g ' *. f? 5 ™* 3 who would be more likely to ra- 

ges of adolescent schoolingT”^ 0 ™ 110 ™ than a settin S heavy with the vesti- 

voids, deDendiner on^the st udenfc?? G lif ‘ I" 3 *!- diif erent kinds of educational 
in professional^eS as InLT can be found 

Svan^id" m"d iloEto^ f * 1 * 4 *? 40 *««*• "hduoatio3aSy ITe- 
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Social Dt at us and Learni 



25 



. i e ackers and counsellors in the community college must abandon thcd^ co"- 
^ n . t . lonal ^S e / ,r tlie college student. They need to know the characteristics 
of their studencs well enough to be specific about the resources, styles, ireth- 
°°f* ano techniques which will help them reach their educational goals, T liman 
iran pointed out that there is a strong tendency to explain the educat.lon- 
aily dxsaavam, aged student in terms of his weaknesses when the real problem is 
lack of understanding of his interests and capacities. Because young people 
frumtns ghetto, lor example, are more responsive to what can be seen and heard 
and oone docs not mean that they are incapable of abstraction. They abstract 
from experience that is sharply different from the circumstances ‘of middle ' 

° v e J, mt \ h f. fcs e ^Phasis on careers requiring academic credentials. In- 
evitably, the ghetto student's abstract thought is about a different order of 
Phenomena. Community colleges should be the first to take into account the 
impact of social status on learning. Productive student-teacher relations be- 
g ?- n .- Ln , 1,1:0 tewjhor's active appreciation of the ability o<’ poor and minority 
students to negotiate their own environment and survive in a hostile world. 

... TI, f ‘teacher's attitude toward social change is one indicator of his at- 
titude toward the community college, its students, and change in education, 

J oes ne equate curricular change with lower academic standards? One of the 
root problems in teacher -student a relations is the gulf between their class 
cultures, most teachers in inner -city colleges haven't lived where most of 
wheir students live. Some participants felt that teachers nhn transfer to 
community colleges from high schools with a. similar social profile brin* to 
^neir ooimnunity college responsibilities more insight and seasoned skill, 

s thought that their attitudes and practices were often contrary to the 
spirit of an adult enterprise «? 



T-kf. System, Performance Objectives, and the Curricul um 

Verne Haubrick emphasised in his observations the influence of external 
conditions on the community college. In his opinion the social system and ’ 
ius institutionalised educational structure are more important factors than 
the internal organization of community colleges and the attitudes of their 
i acuity memoers. The American educational system is truly bureaucratic and 
hierarchical, from kindergarten to graduate school, and it is stubbornly re- 
sistant la cnange. That is why he views the community college as essential- 
ly conventional, doner ally speaking, it is as concerned with extending 
adolescence and oredentialing for the Job market as other public post-second- 
ary institutions. Significant innovation must be credited primarily to the 
private college. 



Foi Dr. Haubrick, this wakes a behavioral objectives approach to learn- 
xng suspect. Who sets goals and objectives? The oyster, he answered, with 
t, ‘ !e + t ! aChe L usua:u ^' actin 8 as its agent. Learning objectives should come in 
j i irorn tl!e students themselves, who need more self -defining activities 
if. they are to grow into responsibility for their own education and lives, 

A behavioral oojectivos approach to learning is too narrow. Concomitant and 
£, e 7 a * .f utcomes aro equally important, and teachers are needed who recognize 

wiiLS 1= 3.G b a 
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Bob Press disagreed about the usefulness of performance objectives. In 
his experience stated objectives remove the mystique of teaching and the 
teacher by helping the student know where he's going and when he has nor form- 
ed well. " 



Discussion of the teaching -learning process led to the question of what 
ought to be taught, especially the curriculum for the nontypical student. If 
teacners start with the proposition that the student's learning experiences 
ought to be built on what he already knows, there is still the'question of 
w}tat lie ought to learn and how the teacher can help him acquire new knowledge, 
expand tlie boundaries of his life, and develop occupational skills. Yet it is 
clear that the teacher can charge knowledge with new interest by bringing it 
closer to the student's experience. Bill Moore pointed to the example of the 
"upside-down curriculum" that gets the student involved in something that is 
consistent with his personal goals and interests from the time he enters col- 
lege. By implication, the definition of what is worth knowing grows out of 
the interaction over a period of time between the student and those of his 
teachers who raise questions, provide resources, clarify alternative answers, 
and reinforce the student's confidence in what be can become. 

One discussion group expressed the opinion that if we are only teaching 
survival skills to the oppressed, the ghetto won't change. Poor and minority 
students need skills that will improve their economic situation and change 
the community. That is, for example, the argument for helping them learn a 
version of standard hnvlish which is more widely negotiable than their dia- 
lects. 

Inst it ut ional Cl imat e 



The nontypical student needs structure, but structure should not be con- 
fused wiuh dominance or x-igxdity. Time is a basic element in any course or 
program structure. Students are not alike in their rates of development. The 
growth in the proportion of "high risk" students of all kinds in the community 
college has made it abundantly clear, that a developmental approach to educa- 
tion requires a far more flexible time matrix for the completion of tasks by 
students who have not been conventionally prepared for college# 

The problem ^ of time illustrates the fundamental importance of the entire 
institutional climate. It is not just a question of the individual teacher's 
talent in working with poorly schooled or culturally different students. The 
student's sense of acceptance, his commitment to learning, his active use of 
resources— all depend on how the institution as a whole makes him feel about 
himself, his place in the college and the community, and the part that learn- 
ing can play in his life. 

At the some time, the concerned attention of understanding teachers is 
a basic condition of education for all community college students, especially 
those who enter with serious deficiencies in communication skills. Bill Moore 
reported that, in his extensive experience, the best students profit most from 
programmed learning. Students who are less well prepared need the personal 
attention of skilled teachers and developmental specialists. 
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Cr iterl a for R eit ledial Pro gr am s 



wince a comparatively high proportion o I students come to the community 
college without adequate verbal or computational tools for further learning, 
remedial instruction is an essential part of the community college’s func- 
tion. While the workshop opposed the stigmatizing effect of segregating and 
.a oiling students with basic skill needs, it recognized the necessity to pro- 
vide remedial resources and defined some of the criteria for developmental 
education i " 



1) Careful evaluation of skills at entrance which does not assurriG eonipro^ 

iiensive deficiencies but diagnoses the individual student* s soecific 
needs » c 

2) Active, informed counselling that guides the student toward the rirht 
resources and provides personal support while he is mastering the 
college situation and working out his goals. 

3) Individualized planning of the student* s program for at least the first 
year j or as long as necessary* 

lj) 1 he use of techniques which ore individually appropriate. For eocamole, 
it is self-defeating if talkers are asked to begin their college studies 
by writing and writers by talking. 

5) .intensive individual guidance and tutorial' aid should be available, 

6) The student's peers can be especially helpful as tutors, at the same 
time relieving faculty of some of their load* 

^ Remedial work must been seen by the student as legitimate and important,, 
ihis means that, since he is operating within a system where credits are 
accumulated toward eventual graduation, he should be given credit for 
anything he does successfully. Presumably, graduation itself should be 

rex / arc x ~ or teaching qualitative (or development al) f 'oals as 
well as compiling credit « 

The studenb should be able to progress at his own speed; his advance- 
ment should not be blocked by a. lock-step course pattern. The curricu- 
lum should be flexible enough for him to. move to a higher level com- 
plexity whenever he is ready * 

9) He should not be confined to courses in communication skills during his 
first terms. From the start, he should be involved in learning some- 
thing that holds personal interest for him. 

10) A variety of experiential, audiovisual, and programmed learning resources 
available to the student, together with instructors and speci- 
alists who know how to bring them to bear on his needs and problems. 
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A Good Teacher Knows Whore You're Coining F r om 

During its second day, the workshop had the opportunity to hear the views 
o.f three students on the qualities of the good teacher. San DeBose, a gradu- 
ate of Thornton Community College now at Governors State, summed up his "'feel- 
ings this way: ^ "A good teacher or counsellor is a guy who knows where you're 
coming from and deals with you as a person with your own interests." If there 
was a recurring theme in this workshop's discussions, he had distilled _t. 
most succinctly: a good teacher knows where you're living and the external 

conditions you've survived on your way to college— .including over- crowded 
schools and deadening instruction; your struggle with your own self-regard • 
the sense of defeat that hangs in the air all the time; your difficulty en- 
visaging the career possibilities that may be ope u to you. 

The students were asked,- "Among your peers, which people would you lira 
to see go into community college teaching?" In reply, they listed a dozen 
characteristics t 

1) The prospective community college teacher should be a person who can 
express the needs and hopes of his students. 

2) He should be someone who wants to bring about change in the community, 

3) Rather than be5ng the kind of person who likes to show off, he should 
enjoy give ana take, "looking into tne student, " as lenore Mendoza 
put it. 

k) He should be willing to start with the student where he finds him, 

Vivian Moore said. 

5) He should have the ability to relate to the student as a human bei un- 
people shouldn' t be afraid to come to him. 

6) "He should have, " Sam D&bos© said, "whatever goes out and gets a feeling- 
ab o ut the lives of otherst 11 

7) lie should be easily accessible outside class, 

8) He should give the student the benefit of the doubt. 

9) A good teacher should be able to exercise foresight, a capacity to plan, 
organize, and delegate responsibility to his students. 

10) He should also have the ability to move and change, to try new things. 

11) He ought to be the kind of person who can focus on the work at hand and 
help the student master it, making use of evaluation techniques which 
will help students in their efforts to learn. 

12) finally , he should speak a language which is understandable to his students. 
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' _j , - t is rcvealxng x° contrast, the standards proposed by these three stu- 
dent panelists with Bill Moore's report of the criticisms he heard in sixty 
rap sessions with inner-city community college students about their teach-' 
era. Our teachers, they said, don't understand our language, life style 
cultural heritage, heroes, or relations outside class, and they are unaware 
oi our emotional and economic burdens. They don't build continuities be- 
tween ohe sunjcct matter of our courses and our life experience. Subject- 
mauuer is regarded as sacrosanct rather than something subject to question- 
ing and reorganisation, ("Open door, closed curriculum,") Teachers aren't 
secure enough to expose their own ignorance, so why do they expect us to 
expose ours? They* re running seared. 



The Tea chor As Le ar n er 



Jewel Graham suggested a useful perspective for any discussion of 
teacher preparation. and in-service training. When teachers see themselves 
as learners, she said, they don't get trapped by the impulse to remake 
students in their own image* 

. , Th ® ff rst Bt °P is designing any program for the preparation of Com- 
munity college teachers is to get student needs and the professional'' our- 
ricu ma togetner. Many in the group believed that teacher preparation 
should revolve around the community — more exactly, the kinds of people 
served by community colleges — and that graduate programs should concen- 
trate on attracting community college graduates. Before making their 
lines! commitment to the profession, teaching candidates should be closely 
acquaintcvd vrith their prospective students and have a clear picture of 

the community college as the most complex teaching situation in our na- 
tional system. 



A panel of community college teachers cited four ingredients for 
sound pre-service programs: 

1) Education in human relations, including race relations . 

2) Community involvement, including extensive experience as participants 
in community activities, 

3) Fewer classes in pedagogy and more teaching practice, 
k) Well-designed internships in community colleges. 



They wanted the community colleges themselves to play a much larger 
role in teacher preparation, echoing the observation that community col- 
leges damn the universities for their inaction but fail to use their in- 
fluence— now considerable— to press for a collaborative aooroach to pre- 
paring professional personnel for community college teaching, counselling, 
and administration. Illinois and California were mentioned as exairmles 
of states where there arc no university programs for training community 
college teachers even though they are among the leaders in deveDooinp 
community college systems. 
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_ Bill Moore stressed th« importance of in-service as well as pre-service 
and fJ- so Proposed the recruitment and reorientation of high school 
^rteachers in the light of the current manpower surplus. 

With the help of the group, he listed some of the ingredients needed in the 
tinn ab f 0n 1 ° J flVe COKra ? ni &y colle fc' e constituencies i the board, adminis+.ra- 

of th e b co?c? rn S ® rV1Ce, . StUd<51 f tGachcrs * and advisory committees. Most 
eluded: in-service and pre-service training overlapped. It in- 

1) lhe history of the cot! munity college* 

2) Its national and local role. 

3) eS‘2ron“h» h ““ r ’ OTSr * se ' and student. «lth 

,J) iES1J 0 ^^S^"^. t ‘ lchMqu “ i “ nipulatlon <* «*j«* 

b) Curriculum planning , 

6) Comparative learning environments— inner city, urban, and rural. 

*' - -v ^liclcgy Do. uhc. young adult (gxcvjth and JliTtirtsuce) . 

8) Evaluation and self-assessment techniques* 

9) The counselling role of the teacher; counselling styles and techniques. 

10 j Sped alty teaching * 

11) Knowledge of professional developments and of tools such as audio-visual 
aids and programmed learning, 

12) Institutional role structure. 

After naming a component in a projected professional curriculum. Dr. 

Moore pointed out, we must still develop its content and a rationale for it 
Courses should be described in a syllabus that states their purpose, goals, * 
objectives* and organization. - ^ 

Jim ^allagher challenged Dr. Moore's approach. Rather than listing the 

ablc S r 1 P -T Pe fT e teacher should tak ^ he insisted, it would be prefer- ' 

, f W f want a person to know w hen he has finished his studios, 

fnr Mr ! to , what a student needs and make alternative routes available 

foi hiii. to reacn his goals. ’Does every cat have to go through the same maze?" 

Tile final, question, it leads directly to the second workshop. 
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THE SECOND WORKSHOP 



At the second workshop, hold in mid-November 1971, each participating insti- 
tution was represented by a mixture of old and new faces. Rutgers University, 
Essex County College, ani Green River Community College were added to the group, 
bringing the number of institutions involved in the workshop program to a 
total of fifteen. 

Building on the first session's exploration of the problems and issues 
of teaching in the community college, the purpose of the second workshop was 
to develop general guidelines for the development of professional teacher- 
preparation programs in the regions represented by the universities, state 
colleges, and community colleges taking part. The following questions were 
addressed in advance to the November workshop* 

1. What criteria, if any, should guide the selection of students 
fox’ teacher preparation and the evaluation of their progress? 

2. How should subject-matter content he approached and how should 
It vary for different areas of teaching? 

3. What kinds of community involvement, job experience, and profes- 
sional practice should be part of preparation for community ool— 
leg© teaching? 

now caii coi.imun i. i^y culleges wieiuselvee effectively piuHclpatc 
in the preparation of future teachers? 

3 * How can the future teacher 1 best learn to recognise and appreciate 
the differences among community college students and place his 
emphasis on helping all students succeed? 

6, In what ways can he gain adequate knowledge and understanding of 
a wide range of teaching skills and resources? 

7* To what extent should the future teacher's learning environment 
anticipate what might be desirable in community college teaching, 
counselling, and administration? 

To sharpen our sense of a community college that concentrates on 
inner-city needs, the group visited the host institution, Kennedy-King 
College of Chicago. Getting out of our commercial ghetto for a day con- 
centrated our focus on the human reality that we were talking about in 
windowless isolation. 

Knowing IIow Living Is Done 

Speaking out of his long experience as a junior college teacher and 
teacher of junior college teachers, Roger Garrison shared with us his in- 
sights mto how the teaching-learning process can be designed "to help 
people cope with their insistent present." 
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He asserted that we miss the point when we confine ourselves to a nar- 
row approach. Teachers haven't been able to live in enough different ways 
"to know how living is done, 11 ho said, that is really needed is a kind of 
breadth, openness, and variety of experience in teacher-education programs. 

We want competent, flexible, and humane people to staff our community 
colleges. The original aim of teacher preparation was to produce individ- 
uals with the qualities that used to be associated with liberal education, 
but professionalism in the worst sense led to domination by a guild which 
was contented with a standardized collection of lecture courses. 

In Garrison' s view, the ovorriding obligation of the teacher is to 
help students gain self-direction in learning so that they can manage their 
own lives. The typical college student no longer exists. In community col- 
leges, ^ the median student ago is 2l\ to 26, mary are over 35, half are married, 
maiy divorced, and a substantial number of the men have been to war , Often 
they are not comfortable with formal learning. They are seeking not only 
job skills and social mobility but self-worth. With students like these, 
subject matter is less important than the way it is brought to the student, 
lhe question of teaching style is not superficial because the teacher's 
style communicates an attitude toward learning and human relations’.’ 

Unfortunately, Garrison feels, community college teachers are typi- 
oeliy more concerned with the subjects they teach than the people who are 
in their classrooms to learn with their help. Instead, they should be 
"people-need" oriented. Subtle and sophisticated skills are required to 
connect people and the subject. Like their older colleagues, younger teach- 
ers are susceptible to the "phalanx nthod" of instruction instead^of rec- 
ognizing that there are a variety of productive styles of teaching and learn- 
ing. like methods and techniques, styles must also be selected. "We may 
treat our students with decent humanity personally, but it doesn't necessar- 
ily follow that we treat there decently professional iy . " 

Overcoming S e c o n d - Hand c d ne s s 

In Garrison's view, "The secret of mediocrity in academia is second- 
handedness," Course structure, content, and teaching methods are handed 
down from generation to generation of teachers without enough effort on 
the part of most to grapple with the problems and objectives of what they 
are teaching in relation to the expectations, needs, and experience of 
their students. 

Garrison raised the fundamental question that in his opinion should 
b exposed to both the beginning and experienced teacher: "What is the 

nature of the subject you teach and how do you teach it? Gan you, for 
example, write down the three most important things you want your stu- 
dents to be able to do after taking your course?" 
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More specifically^ 



1- What are the three most important operational skills for your 
students to keep on learning in the subject? (This oueatJ on 
assu: as a broad definition of "skills," including intellectual, 
organizational, interpersonal, and physical capabilities.) 

2. What pacing alternatives are available? The secret of learning 
is pace, and the same pace can't be forced on everyone. 

3, Kow are the gains made by students in a particular learning ex- 
perience to be evaluated in a way that is consistent, with it- 
objectives? 



b. Do you know who your students are so that you can take advantage 
oi their experience and interests in designing the course? 

_ 1 . n Garrison oleaded for the inclusion of whatever enlightenment is avail- 
abie f.uiri educational research in the preparation of community college 
packers. a hey need to know more about what is known about learning." 

Above^ all, ^ they should be aware of the abilities and disabilities of their 
students^ and nave. some competence in diagnosing them. For example, 

. ^ in f ® hould stay with the need for descriptive concreteness until the 
nr 1 ff rns bow to d0 it ' wel1 • Teachers must learn to live with a mix 

of Strengths and weaknesses, using their talent to help students overcome 
ync ''- L - uy uuildiijg on their own strengths. 

Two - VJ ay A c o nit n r at i o n 



"More will be demanded of us as teachers as the resources available to 
our colleges shrink in proportion to the number of students we are serving" 
The question of handling larger numbers more effectively is inescapable, no 

»u^ e L ? T c 2 n 7 1C i XOnS about cla3S size be * The prospective teacher 
must be introduced to the Hardware and software available to him. He also 

neeos to learn how to use his students as learning resources for one another. 

Reviewing his own work as a teacher-educator. Garrison is convinced that 
Wa,V i ® arn t0 teach ls as a P aid intern with day-to-day guidance 
1 i°'if ble ,f eni f r / a f“ lt y inernbers • Learning to communicate as a teacher means 
learning the student's language. This is as true of the technician teaching 
hi^ trade to oegmners as it is of the humanities teacher. Each has to de- 
iine specific modular sequences and learn to communicate them in a language 
a j id, er stand abl e ‘to the student, . ^ S 



Learmrig a portion of the student’s language, his idiom, represents a 
needed aotroud© change on the part of the community college teacher. As the 
iirst workshop stressed, the teacher should try to put himself in "the other 
fellow's mocassins "—as far as he can. It is a matter of understanding 
rames of reference that are foreign to the teacher rather than artificially 
aaopuing the student's slang, dress, or stylo. Where significant cultural 
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differences exist, what is needed is genuine "two-way acculturation, " not 
phoniness. In this turnabout, students can teach teachers by helping them 
with their own accultur alive learning. T 4ny organized teacher preparation 
should include direct intercultural involvement and the or tical examina- 
tion and interpretation of new experience . 



Sam Kelly asked Garrison what differences exist that are significant 
in |,erins of moaning rat her than style , and what the implications of these 
oilferences are for teacher preparation. He observed that emphasis on 
style can produce the cult of those who display "in" symbols. "I think 
that subject matter is really where it's at, and self-management isn't 
language that fits my educational goals, I agree that the^teacher should 
know students as well as possible, but is it realistic to urge us to know 
them as individuals?" 



Garrison replied that ha meant that the teacher ought to be acquaint- 
ed with their characteristics as a group and why they are in college. We 
should be using what students bring to our classrooms with them, so we 
need to know what it is. "The dominant culture is a reality, and students 
needto know how to navigate it." Style is a way of communicating, of in- 
volvmg the student in the learning process. 

The teacher is always faced with the challenge of content as well as 
® and . method . He has to select what he wants to bring into the aware- 

ness of his students. Garrison cited two Samples. After leading The* 
rnnee, a class was asked to prepare an agreed strategy for subverting and 
destroying uheir own college, based entirely on Machiavelli 1 s thought. Or 
there was the chemistry teacher who wanted his students to be aware of the 
ecological impact of a particular chemical process. He proposed the as- 
sumption that what goes into a city must pile up or be shipped out. The 
class assignments "Find out what happens to a beer can," He was not only 
teaching them a lesson in ecology; they were also learning about the con- 
servation of matter and energy. 

What is needed is maximum mileage from minimum material* Garrison con- 
cluded. "Get the student to dig enough deep post-holes and he Ml str ing 
his own fence a 11 later he added that* In preparing coramunity college teach- 
ers* we can only persuade the student to dig deeply enough if his education 
is Mess academic and more intellectually subtle and rigorous.” 

Sele ot Ing C an d 1 d at e s 

The group turned again to a recurrent workshop concern: how can indi- 

viduals with the besu prospect of becoming good community college teachers 
be identiiied and attracted into tile field? Several basic questions were 
fired at the group? 
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how and r uhy? lllia!nS ' mnte6 to knaw > ^ selects prospective teachers, 

to ^ ^ » 

<**■«» hteself to other people' aZlteT <- ‘ %,lher “ UuTt he can 

dret/aL^uf eeleotlon H5SS!® "“e 5etor?°r' 

to Iffospeotiv. teachers is the teacher next door in the intern school » 
s toina to provide on-the- s round guidance in our ideal program? 

Some Preliminary Questions 

At tJli s point the group split up into four regional croups to nin- 
point some of the questions that should be given attention in h.u„ -SJ .. + 

Nation? gaidelines for a ncw approach to community college teacher prep- 
Illinois 



1 * I! , ow can l he capacity of candidates for empathizing with those 

CUltUral baCkgrOU " dS 6i "« from their own 



2 , 



Gcin Q.TX institutional SGlcsction 
cl ud 0 & st ud exits ? 



procedure be developed that in- 



Can a self- assessment process be into the entire program 

through the intern year, so that tb primary burden of det°r- 
mnxng whether or not he is qualii . ... . ho’ . co, J,miUv coil arc 
teacher can be placed on the st i hirnse. b 



hew England 



1 * lnn,ll th f big , hai ?" U g about cr@dit in the admission of community 
college graduates to four-year institutions? 5 

2. How can the community colleges themselves participate in the prep- 
ai otbion of -teachers? The group pointed out that the University 
‘ ®f i ® rn P orlda ts working with five community colleges in its 
. winiuy which have made commitments of time and money to a joint 
teacher education program. d Joirr& 



Mew Jersey 



1 ‘ Sf.it ion? r ° le ° f a cc ~^ty college in community involvement 
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2. How can teachers loam to integrate subject matter and pedagogy? 

3* Can the community college teacher preparation programs gat candi- 
dates with tjie needed personal qualities? 

Washington 

It If teacher preparation is to be a cooperative unci or talcing between 
the two-year and four— year institutions, what is the best approach 
to identifying the things each partner can do best? 

2* Shouldn*t the community colleges themselves describe the character- 
istics they are looking for in prospective teachers? 

3* In locating candidates for a new kind of teacher preparation, can 
x*je not begin with people already associated with community colleges? 

The Flooded Maze 



On the second day we were joined by Chandler Dennis, who teaches physics 
and engineering at Essex County College, and his intern associate, David 
Griffiths. They described their approach to science teaching in a develop- 
mental program. Each student brings experiences that can be "matched by con- 
cretely demonstrating scientific principles. By linking science education 
to the student 1 s own environment, they have been able to help him acquire 

rm-h rvnly m;nri nnlat.ivft skills hirh ol, nognitiv^ under «+• ^r»di ng nVYirpsi p.al 

processes. Ii a oat can be inventive in a flooded maze, Dennis asked, why 
can 1 b a human being see alternative solutions to difficult problems when he 
is thrown into them? The trouble with Skinnerian theory is that it assumes 
a passive human being incapable of responding to problems imaginatively and 
unpr edict ably * 

ir Sbudents know how to function in their own life situation* I know the 
structure of my discipline. I must ask myself what the student *s cognitive 
structures are. They don ! t T see' Newtonian laws at work in their world. 

They abstract from thoir own experience of physical reality * My goal in 
teaching is to match student cognitive structures with the structure of my 
discipline* If I can 1 1 manage to do this, remedial work is likely to be 
wasted * ,f 

Even in an exact science, ha stressed, ,! the opportunity to deny” must 
be given to the student. At Essex County College, the science program 
draws on the experience of students, recognising that concrete operational 
mastery do©sn ! t give a student the ability to generalise a problem. "We^ve 
designed our program to begin where students are in their cognitive devel- 
opment in order to reduce their resistance to the structure of scientific 
thought, I! 
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Good Interns Di g People 

^ David Griffiths said that until he went to Essex County he hadn't met 
__ y teachers. J.-d met a bunch of people who were lecturers." But the 

lecturing f Wlt f ln lhe community college r -quired teaching rather than 

^ At first a remedial scienco course didn't have any meaning for 

. * instead, lb was a hassle, it seemed that they wanted innovation for 

eS^imcnti t T , h ° Se ° £ , us who were bla “ k interna thought whites were 

experimenting on blacks, and we didn't like it. But all the interns could 

come across vji tn was the standard lecture approach. I covered what I wanted 

thln~r r ‘ 7^ 1 ° Lmd that even my best students were missing important 
thin,.. g and uhat rnatces you feel bad. I was hitting hard on subject matter 

ing ^t uasn't^ tbat . stickin S to classical physics wasn't teach-' 

xng, 10 Wdsn t helping people to learn physics. A friend confronted me with 

the question, 'rfhat is physics?' I found out that 1 couldn't answer it well 
^iGt/n- l th ed ^ f G h r d learned 3kilXs in graduate school but had no over- 

and sSl£°„r^S hia. 131 ’’ 1 ' ' Sn °" 8h imt t0 bS versed in the 

oSpi 1 «T tTO ? ht ** t T °i cl,ers *>*«*»*« 1 1«* prepared to pass 

exams. At Essex County 1 found that I was teaching all kinds of people in- 

w tn S ,° r - pe f ple# 1 knew 1 cou idn't keep coming out of the'same 

ba 0 m communicating with them. I had to learn from them, too." 

«*.nr,i nberi | 3 nc "? tb start tutoring early, Griffiths said. "Good interns die 
if - S d . P ?° ple , dlg them — they 1 re willing to jump into any opening they git , 

munitv C *"t} ; f® f Xp f. cted to teach, study, and get involved in the com- 

munity — the community is the community college." 

ri ^^ nni f ? ep0rted th f t thQ y had tried various kinds of growings in the 
Pf°Sram, including ability groups, but had finally settled on 
«m t f u b donls betw f t en smokers and non-smokers. "That worked as well as 
■ arrange7r! ° n ‘ b :. ThG avera5e a ^ e is 23 the average number of 
Snfffni 13 ! a , g T°r- 0i * XVQt students formerly in the program have 'proved 
especially Lelpiul in providing a communication bridge. "You need helpers 
who aren't strung out on the fancy laws of physics." * LP ° r ‘' 

and it ^ kshop participant who started college after a long prison term 
M n ^ -h college st>«ii member asked, "What is education? What do people 
they say you should get it?" He went on to explore an answer. 
fTnrt 1: seething coming off the streets, but you need to organise it, 

wh "f 2 U £ what Y°u have . After eight years in prison I still didn't know 
whet I knew, so first I had to find that out, to learn who I was. 

mw " Now ’ ho f dQes 311 instructor find out what a student knows and use if> 

The biggest step is for him to put away 'I know it' and share the learnin- 
experience with the student. When two people are learning together, that" 
shared knowledge is tremendous." s 3 ^ 
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it a tartrSi4^S? ded ?,‘ at tlM * u •*<* * B“ d dweiopomtrt. program does! 
_ , ^ rual lJor - Ld expex-n-enoe as a base and tics into it., Develon 

mental work is a shared process, an interweaving of existential experience 

of hf "T ? e intern wh ° Wt lost contact with the souses 

to ifc and culture is best able to communicate with students, 

, D lv P S Sf° e g r ° VideS op ? ortunities t0 how to isolate problems and 

iS h,n h t- H ° w f T an we d0 the same kind of thing in trie social sciences 
and humanities, how can we "change the hustle," make learning a differ- 
ent kind o.l thing, bring it closer to the lives and needs of our students’? 

iffhf T\ Th gln ” ith th0 simple •»«»**«» that learning how to lea?„ 
j-s the oldest human survival skill* 0 x 1 n 



ntti t 16 Sfoups px-ept^red to separate again to work on guidelines for 

undersco^” 0 f) lent,ed community college teacher preparation, Dudley Dawson 
under sc or go the necessity to find ways of bridging the gap between dif! 

”' ren ° J ’ del ' s of reality, modes of thought, and styles of communication, 
C o n o 1 us i 01 'it A hew Collaboration 



The Chicago workshops demonstrated to any one who is seriously inter- 
ested in improving community college teaching that programs jointly f ash 3 on- 
®o by two-year and four-year institutions are likely to have the muscle and 
connective tissue needed to multiply the number of community college teach- 
ers who know the difference betweei education and schooling. The touch- 
stones for this new collaboration can be found in Roger Garrison 1 s observa- 
tions on overcoming second-handedness through two-way acculturation and on 
making the teacher's education less academic and more intellectually vital. 



The guidelines for preparing community college teachers that emerged 
from the four regional subgx’oups in the second workshop paralleled one an- 
other on some of the most basic questions about program design (see the 
appendices). The groups did not of course recommend the wholesale adoption 
of any one plan, such as the Masters College Program; that was not the pur- 
pose of the workshops. But the degree of agreement between individual edu- 
cators from a variety of institutions scattered through four parts of the 
country points toward the kind of education being sought by a new breed of 
American teachers — those who want to break away from conventional precon- 
ceptions of the college student so that they are able to respond creatively 
to the needs of both "typical" and "nontypical" students. 



The tour regional groups proposed cooperation between communities, 
community < -.lieges, mid state colleges and universities in the development 
of experience-based programs for community college teacher preparation. At 
_east implicitly, they all wanted to distinguish with a greater degree of 
sophistication between the personal qualities brought by the student to his 
formal educational experience and what happens to him as a result of organ- 
ized learning. That is why the groups recommended selection procedures 
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toidt involve a criangulation of perceptions from three angles: the community, 
that is, those with whom the prospective teacher will be working in the com- ' 
rarity college; community college faculty and administrators; and faculuv 
and fellow-students of the four-year institution, lor the same reason, they 
urged an evaluation process which combines self-assessment with performance 
evaluation by the teaching intern's community college students, his peers, 
and critic-teachers. ' y ’ 



As the groups saw it, there is another dimension of experience which is 
an essential ingredient of the teacher-candidate' s development as a teacher 
a . P®T son: involvement in a variety of community subcultures . All of the 

guidelines assume that the student should be directly acquainted with the 
social environments which shape the values and expectations and self-images 
of a cross-section of community college students. 



None of them. fell into the trap of a monolithic approach to the acqui- 
sition o± che insights and skills needed to be a resilient community col- 
±ege teacher. Each group concluded that techniques of teaching and learn- 
ing should be chosen for their relative usefulness in reaching specific ob- 
■jectives, and that various modes of teaching signal to students what is 
lT0X , nowxng and doing* Teaching methods rest on social assumptions and 
piejudxces as much as they do on educational theory ^ and inevitably they 
reveal the teacher's feelings about other people, 'justice and injustice in 
human relations* and the character of a good society* 



The shortcomings of teacher education at all levels, from nursery 
through graduate school, have been exposed, debated, and sent to hell'. A 
few proposals and experiments have gone beyond jeremiads to the imagina- 
tive revision of goals and programs. Among the new models are the Masters 
ooiiege irograrn and other intersecting concepts which would bring social 
realities and needs into productive confrontation with the ideals which 
the best of cur educational thinkers have articulated for the nation's com- 
munity colleges. ' ' - - 
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APPENDIX I: ILLINOIS 

Governors State University 
and 

Associated Community College Representatives 
GUIDELINES FOR PREPARING COIfflJNITY COLLEGE TEACHERS 



I, Applicants should exhibit: 

A, Humaneness 

B, Flexibility 

C, Prior competence 

D, Ability to empathize with students 



II. 



A selection committee should be established to interview 
teacher trainees. 



prospective 




The committee should ask questions designed to obtain the following 
information from the candidate: 



A. Philosophy of education 



Ecisi academic and work ©xoerience 

C. Association with people of different social and ethnic backgrounds 

D . Em o t i o nal sb ab i 1 iiy 

E. Attitude toward new ideas 



III, The trainee will plan his career goals upon entering the program, 

ineso goals will be used as criteria for evaluation of his progress, 
ihey should also be an evaluation of the student by his peers, the 
student., and faculty. 



IV , Common core ouurss 




A. Social dynamics 

B. Developmental psychology 

C. Milti-ethnic studies 

D. Histor'cal and social foundations of community colleges 
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E. Logic 

F, Counseling and testing 
V « Internship 

Trainee should select an advisory* committee; 

A* One person from a senior college 
B« One person from a community college 
0, One person in the trainee's discipline 

Interns should begin practice with upper-level courses. 

VI, Community involvement 

The_ trainee should be required to become involved in the community, 
°f 1 ”. on f similar to the community in which he plans to work during 
liiie iirst year of the program. This involvement can be through com- 
munity colleges, community groups, or job experience. 

Community work during the intern period should be through programs 
at a community college only* 
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APPENDIX Hi HEW ENGLAND 

University of Massachusetts 
mid 

Associated Community College Representatives 



GUIDELINES FOR PREPARING COMMUNITY COLLEGE TEACHERS 



L Phases of program development: 

A* Negotiation — formation of consortium of institutions 
to play active roles 

B* Conceptualisation (see III below) 

C. Operation (logistics, nitty gritty, etc.) 

D , Evaluation 

lii. Modification (essentially a loop buck to 33 above) 

TT ni.. ... .r* 1 

AAiCiooo- uj, U£j, &Jh Ubvcxupiuenu u t y SoepS; 

A. Formation of consortium 
1* 3^5 community colleges 
2. Regional distribution 

3* Variety (urban, technical, etc.) 

B, Identification of key personnel to form nucleus of adlunct 

faculty J 

£'* of instruments and other means to specify desired 
characteristics go he developed by prospective community 
college teachers 

D. Sorting out of program-related characteristics and 
characteristics unaffected by program treatments 

E. Delineation of admissions criteria and procedures 

F. Establishment of program components to develop desired 
characteristics and sequence of activities 

G* Allocation of institutional resources to program components 

Planning o±- workshop for training adjunct and university 
faculty for coordinated effort 
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III. 



o 
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Preliminary conceptual models 

A, Design ingr dients lor a four-year program beginning with 
junior year, leading to AB and MAT* 

1. Strong undergraduate/graduate majors reinforced by 
related interdisciplinary study 

2. Early opportunity for exposure to facilitate self-selection 

3. Gradual and deliberate development of familiarity with and 
comiort m the community college environment 

it. Early experience to inform on skill needs 

0. Parallel development of substantive knowledge and organiz- 
ational skills <= ■ 

6. Optional opportunities for community involvement and 
academic enrichment 



* Possible sequence or components 

-u v - Clr _1. 



Fall ” J$u.lti— institutional observation 

Philosophy and mission of community college 
Academic development 

Spring - Tutoring /advising 

Academic development 

Summer - (optional) 

Community involvement 
Academic enrichment 



Year 2 

Pall Quest lecturing 

Structure of the discipline 
Academic development 

Spring - Mini-courses 

Structure of discipline 
Academic development 

Summer - (optional) 

Community involvement 
Academic enrichment 
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Year 3 


Fall 


- Curriculum development 
Substantive reinforces 


Spring 


- Internship 

Integrating seminar 


Summer 


- (optional) 

Community* involvement 
Academic enrichment 


Year I 4 


Fall 


" Internship 

Integrating seminar 


Spring 


~ Synthesising seminar 
Academic development 
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APPENDIX III i NEW JERSEY 

Stockton State College 
and 

Associated Community College Representatives 



GUIDELINES FOR PREPARING COMMUNITY COLLEGE TEACHERS 



(i his report is based on notes taken by the workshop summarizer and is in- 
complete, It should not be taken as representative of Stockton State Col- 
lege and its associated community colleges. Rutgers University was not ' 
represented in the working group 0 ) 



The group's spokesman questioned a social policy which emphasizes the ex- 
pansion of community college education. She felt that the community col- 
lege addresses Itself to socially stratified needs and in this way main- 
tains, unjust relations in society. Rather tham eliminating "tracking" in 
education, she argued that community colleges may tend to freeze it,* mak- 
ing it a permanent feature of the American higher educational system, 

the existence of community col i.eges and their ranid gmwrth, l*, h e 
group suggested the following criteria for the development of programs to 
prepare community college teachers; 

Sel ^t ion « Open admission* anti-tracking* community- orient ed policies* 
and regional selection of students through multi- institutional boards 
that include students. 

Currlcjjlum e The standard “solids 11 plus a core curriculum in community 
history* including ethnic studies* Role of the community college Hn 
America 1 s political economy. Vocational training to meet the real 
needs of people. 

^acement. The paid community college internships and an active in- 
tern and graduate placement program 

k 1 35 * Emphasis on self—asseSiSmant and collective appraisal of 
intern performance, 

¥, Community involvement . Candidates should work in a variety of community 
settings and there should be community participation in determining the 
nature of the community involvement pro grain # 
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APPENDIX IVs WASHINGTON 
Western Washington State College 
and 

Associated Community College Representatives 

guidelines for preparing community college teachers 



We offer the following outline as a summary of our group* s discussions 

workshop?^ 5 addressed the questions posed as guides to the’ second 

X * Ass uunptions : 

A, We should not describe present programs in Washington State except. 

tho iplnf' 8 ° f 4. SU ? pr ° grariS are instructive to a' new model for 

i n° P ° conanuni ty college teachers, which is’ the pur- 
pose 01 these pages. * 

B. Each group represented at the workshop inevitably can produce a 

ideiti I ’ lod ° ls + wilX contain enough common features to 

tive featu.ra<? + w f ea J urorj . of a wide-based program and distinc- 
produce interesting end comparative variations 

conditions face each group in terms of 

sourr V 5 P ^ 0f?rams » institutional constraints, and available re- 
sources and sponsorships „ 



XI. 



, Identification and selection of participants! 

A ‘ nnni i’C f3p °n a ibilitypr operly belongs with the consumer, the com- 
munity colleges . They have been insisting all alon* that thev 
ave special needs, and that they cam best describe and identify 
persons who will become successful practitioners. 7 

B * gf°«P °f such persons would seem to embrace part-time 

like to bpemp ,1 f ni n cwlle Ees, non-teaching personnel who would 
~t k Jr ,/° /acuity, older community college students who 

as Sa f ^‘.community colleges, persons presently serving 

a„ aides, etc. For people already connected with community ° 

t° bf kno " ledgo ° f tliG terrain •— 

C. The above two statements are seen presently as excluding no 
particular community college instructional program — at least 
potential. Nor any particular population of students, aides. 
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D, denier institutions must accept the candidates identified by the 
community colleges. This demands thnu community colleges and 
four-year institutions work out in advance/ and" agree on ?he 

Ziection an Ll PeCial a fr an3Gments that a Pp!y to identification, 
selection, and preparation of candidates. This would seem to 

be obvious, out often isn't. Here is a critical, cooperative 
juncture in a partnership program, P - 

E * £ h ™ a ?^r SOnS thUS selected and well served is better 

tnVn ,f, p ® sons enthusiastically accepted anu lost. We ou°ht 

aSimy lo la f,XlrL ^ h ?. tok ? nl “' A 

auiiiuy to fulfill an obligation is the point, 

F ' fS 1 ! *?S«,1 1 r ^ Ve M and fa0Ult3r s P°»sor S hip candidates is 
u t “ initially by the community college: next by the four 

year college; eventually by the community college bZi.u as the 
community college accepts the candidate back into the fold. 

The program and "the process t 

A ° of the f ormal education and the accumulated experience 

of eacn candidate should be made by the community college sponsors 
/ hat appropriate credit and curricular placement can be riven 

creait, lor vocational experience, avocational experience etc A 
wiferstud^tf" 8 ’ #0r anstanoe « la not » nineteen year old 

B ' senior^in'-t ltS a00e P t » 1 =e V the candidate and tlia 

J tt/ ^ ^ / n sponsors, a "program contract" should be 

en for each individual. This contract should reflect the 
>p ‘ cafelons c ''Gained in the last statement under II above. 

3ork mUSt address such multiple elements as field 
work, internships, regular course offerings, projects, etc 
either in specific detail or in relative L4nS 

Z* , °f/f oU F® e > 13 C0ntral to the proposal outlined here, 
n>p .really as possible, time to be consumed -- quarters 
or years — must be detailed. 1 driiers 

D * Sth^the^oint f i?f 1C J‘ al 3Upport must be considered Individually, 
with bhe joint efforts of community college, four-year coilepe 
. and the individual all involved. ° ’ ^ conege, 

E. It is not assumed that the elements of. UX occur entirely or 
mostly apart from the community college campus. Individual 
contracts vri.ll determine this. 1 d ' J * 
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A. 



IV, Initial teaching/oareer development 

A better assimilation (induction) procedure into full-time community 
college teaching should be developed. An important feature of this 
model is the description and implementation of such procedures by 
sponsoring community colleges. Factors such as in-service training 
team teaching, counseling, evening as well as day classes, etc., 
come to and. ’ 

V. Conclusions: 

A, The financial impact of this model (if implemented) on both insti- 
tutions would need to be explained in terms of the model's suit- 
ability. Cost is a program element and will, inevitably, be 
treated as such. 

S. II, III, and IV demand well-defined and continuous evaluation — 
tf/iG comparison of lntonix on with achievement* 

C, The refineinent (detail, exclusion, addition) of items under II, III, 
and IV should lead to a proposal for funding. A further workshop, 
or alternative mode, could develop such a proposal in terms of 



„ f . ,7 w ’ z - jLn germs ox 

general (all uve institutions) and specific (individual institu- 

programs, region by region. Fci instance, VA73C, working 
with a conaoruiun of northwest community colleges, might focus on 
preparation of environmental specialists through the agency of 
Huxley College, a satellite college devoted to ecological and 
environmental education, or msc might use its College of Ethnic 
^uuaies i or a special program* 
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APPENDIX V 

MASTERS COLLEGE PROGRAMS TOR PREPARING 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE TEACHERS 

AN ABSTRACT OF A RESEARCH STUDY 1969-71 



BACKGROUND OH DE^ELOPiGME 



In 1969 the Bureau of Educational Research* United States Office of Education* 
funded a study on a proposed model for a Masters College* projecting a new approach 
to the preparation of community college teachers* The study was done under the 
Union for Experimenting Colleges and Universities with J* Dudley Dawson* Vice Pres- 
ident Emeritus* Antioch College* who originated the model* as the project director* 
The final report* published in 1971* describes the evolved Masters College Concept 
— its significance as preparation for community college teachers* its endorsement 
by community college leaders and other educators; and its potential for being 
developed at five selected colleges and universities* 



The Masters College is a combined four-year undergraduate and graduate program 
which integrates the last two years of college with professional preparation at 
tho masters level. Its students* as prospective community college teachers enter - 
ing alter two years of college* would alternate study and work experience during 
the first three years of the program with a fourth year as a teaching inter n in 
residence at a community college# A cluster of community colleges would be affil- 
iated with each Masters College Center providing a resource for faculty and stu- 
dent exchanges 3 for teaching internships* and for mutual sharing in the improve- 
ment of teacher preparation* The flexible curriculum and styles of instruction 
of the Masters College Programs would focus on the student as a learner and would 
syn uhe s j. dj-o m the t «ach 1 ng— X* nr; 1 in y/ t uOgss substantive content with appropriate 
■ methodology. Prospective teachers could prepare in one or more of tho" following 
teaching areas ; general studies* established academic disciplines* or occupa- 
tional education. 



Tho enthusiastic endorsement of the Masters College concept by a wide range 
of loaders in higher education reflects an acute awareness of the need for better 
prepared teachers whose interest and preparation have been focused on the needs 
ol community college students. The manifold expectations of American society for 
the constantly growing number of community colleges call for new curricular forms* 
new styles of teaching and counseling* and a new outlook in college- community re- 
lations. 



A new kind of teacher is needed for ever-increasing community colleges as 
they serve the interests of a diverse population; younger and older students; 
groups with a wide range of vocational and educational goals; those upward bound 
for more higher education and those’ outward bound for fulltime jobs; those who 
are well prepared and many who arc under-prepared for the programs they have 
chosen; the affluent and the poor and those in between; all combinations of 
majority and minority groups. Furthermore* a community college is expected to 
engage itself through its faculty and students in a variety of services concerned 
with the development of its community* such as adult and continuing education, 
joint training projects with business* industry* community and government agencies* 
and collaboration on local problems. 
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... Th f, conmumi ^ college movement is challenged not only by the enormity of h, 
n?? 3 ^X expanding mandate, but by the call for account£bility wh™h flee- 
all lev„lo 02 education. Accountaoility implies institutional rrsnonsib-' li+v for 

^ve«^n?\^ d °i ined “* «3 the rrturnrl^^elnthi 

requires ’- critic?! InZ^ and money, whether public or private. This in turn 
in? s???ed d\ t 1 1 ? at the characteristics of the student copulation be- 

oAh : 

I he Widespread endorsement of the concept and the recognized viability o"' it" 

SSiLf' coSonea ITuSver- 

\\--\r > i -ral inw.t.iwions wxtn combines undergraduate and graduate study f-cil 

ities have expressed interest in the Masters College. Five colle?ef ?nd 

ibilitv C o? C n? d becauss , of interest and other factors of location, 'personnel, flex- 
ibility of program, and community college relations, participated the latter 

?cnei°Pro g h r e o2 = dy “* 310 n °" — «-*« SSMilhnenfof^ers 

Governors State University, Park Forest, Illinois 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey 
Stockton State University, Pomona, New Jersey 
University of HsMMhwisits, Amherst, Eacsachasatt* 
western Washington State College, Bellingham, ’Washington, 



Launching the First Masters College Centers 



Students 



c-tud-nt? °f a M ® sters College Program Tri.ll depend on the quality of its 

..tujonW, ana I acuity, hero we do not use th* word "quality" in the usual aM - 
oerrac sense, ihe centers will be looking for particular qualities in their -tn 
aents ana facilities, qualities which can be formulated with some exactness in 

tion^and ^ni^rlhese SS?* t *“ h « r “* «» 

» s d sr’ 

tn P n ° C ' p ^° s f ailJ 13 ^ opnns up for students a clear but fl^xiMe road 

t° * «t * point in th.tr lives v,hen a majority of undiJhd^Js ere 

”’ aJor fieid ° r - - s r s:. 
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, T1 . lere are obvious things 'that a Masters College Center will look for in its 
aoinissions: a sense of purpose, knowledge of and interest in the communitv col- 

acttvJ t S° T T'J E!C ? t t ?. b3COIr ‘ 3 ‘ ng a community college teacher, evidence" or 
activiuieo related to teaching, range of intellectual and other interests, aca- 

f rk experience, interest in people as individuals. In eon- 
a PP-*^cants there are some guides for selection but the 
p nob sllii P3.® nor inexpensive. Our study recommends an open-ended ex- 

pe’-imental approach to admission standards and procedures in the beginning to 
be modified in the light of experience. So 

Faculty 

Wil1 teac V he teachers? The first step in initiating a center is to 

r^n 4' he i? r °^ eSS + u f prograri desi « n with the selection and preparation of the 
co,e ^aculoy for the program, who must themselves serve as individual examples 
prtif ° OCI teaching, me study recommends that the core faculty of each Masters 

and^ffrl ^ e ^r^r L1 r P r° Vlde 3 ‘ r ® 06ntral direction, including both the academic 
and fatld aspects of tae program. They will be responsible for the general 

sturiin+S” C f' ri( : ullu,! for .students and serve as the preceptors to individual 
student j . A major segment ox the core facility's work will be concerned with 

X ;! Staffs I r* para ^ 0n 0f students who plan to te£ch general studies in 
H-MfcM ty college. The specialised preparation for those who wish to teach 
C;r d - ^ lc disciplines or occupational specialities will be arranged 

"r"-" a: “- ^p^rtmenls of lb a host iustiluliou or with outside 

wecnniccu training facilities. 

irprKv^^n,.f 1C ?l' i0 r RVJ® rirst group of core Acuity is of the most fundamental 
impoiWnce. It should be composed of teacher-scholars with varied backgrounds 

experiences and with varied academic competences in the fields of 

and hl^ni t'r'” ’ ,R f ;leraa - lc ^ the natural sciences, the social sciences, the arts 
hraamtxes, edueational practice and research. Some of the core faculty 

+® lc k '?;; lf l lab jf as able Practicing community college teachers. The task of 
-S ? T - ; , Xl1 na r c y be a 5inpla one * The response of university, four-year 

«nd oomrnumty college teachers, brought out in the study, gives us reason to 

thaTj SU?S f?; or and Seated core faculty members can be found, some at 

L 'X°T^ rU1T1 f ln0n {\ the younger scholars who are looking for creative opportunities 

S= ™ selections are n,ad e , son* lead-ttae is esLwS 

iht £ If r iW t0 Sf 816 * 1 tne or S am -2ation of a center's specific version of 
the wasters College Program, 

Hole of the Affiliated Community College 

Deeply- imbedded in the Masters College concept is the crucial factor of a 
solid working relationship between a cluster of community colleges and each 
center engaged m preparing community college teachers. Our study did not sug- 
take ° r c ° rpor * be structure of affiliation. It can be expected to" 

IttfibSnS f 3 ? d r ing ; n l0Cal The study did outline the 

f b 5^V llPos Di a mutually beneficial relationship as il might be viewed by an 
individual ■ community college. , J 
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1* Affiliation wo tad be on a voluntary basis. Those community co] lepes 
forming the cluster of affiliates would be in geographic proximity to a Masters 
College Center, though no fixed territorial limits need be imposed. 

2. Community college affiliates would have representation on an advisory 
board concerned with the development and administration of the program. 

3. Soma members of the Masters College faculty would be selected on a 
leave--of— absence basis from the affiliated community colleges. 

I;. As an affiliate, a community college would be expected to employ Master® 
College interns when conditions permit, usually for two-thirds of a normal’ teabh- 
ln S load. The intern program would naturally provide one source of recruiting 
fulltime faculty under tested conditions, 

5. A Masters College Center would be enrolling from community colleges a 
numoer of its students who are interested in teaching thus offering an unmatched 
opportunity for its affiliates. 

^ 6, Among the many mutual benefits of the interchange of students and faculty 

between the center and its affiliated community colleges, the center could serve 
as a resource for in-service development of the faculty and staff of its affil- 
iates* 



Accui;ji:uua^j.o» ox Masters co,u.ege rrogram within a Host Institution 



Throughout the study it was obvious that there would be major advantages 
for the Masters College Programs, if they were located within established col- 
leges and universities. This * uld offer immediate ODcortuniti os for technical 
assistance, academic status, and accreditation. The plan for the Masters Col- 
- is that the core faculty will draw on other faculty, library and facili- 
ties of the existing institution to provide the necessary range of courses and 
the flexibility of individualized programming. Conscqu lly Masters College 
_ rogx ams v.d.ll generally oe launched as adjuncts to colleges and universities 
possessing the potential for innovating a now program which integrates across 
departmental lines undergraduate and graduate education. 



At the same time, the overwhelming concensus among the many persons con- 
sulted underscored the importance of establishing the semi -autonomous status 
of the programs within their host institutions. With due allowance for the 
structure and policies of the present institution, the central considerations 
m the establishment of a Masters College can be listed as follows: 



1. flexibility of organization and personnel needed to combine the uoper 
two years of undergraduate and the master's degree in a unified program that 
would integrate substantive content and methodology in preparing community 
college teachers , 
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2 , A calendar and curriculum making use of the full twelve months of the 
year to allow the fullest utilization of time for combining study, field expe- 
rience, and teaching internship within a four-year period. 

3* The creation of a core faculty of some twelve members identified on a 
fulltime basis with the ^asters College Program. Ten of the twelve ’would he 
devoted to the teaching-learning curriculum of general studios and to precoD- 
tonal responsibilities for all students in the program. The two others would 
be concerned with the advising and placement of students in off-campus experi- 
ences and internships. These numbers are based on a predicated eventual en- 
rollment of I 4 OO students (300 in the first three years with ISO on campus at 
one time, and 100 in the fourth year of internship) , 

I 4 . Availability .within the host institution or nearby institutions of de- 
partments or facilities with specialized courses open to Masters College stu- 
dents preparing to teach established academic disciplines or occupational sub- 
jects. 



If% , *? • ^ h® setting for working out productive relationships with a cluster of 
affiliated community colleges ready to participate actively in the development 
and operation of a Masters College Program. 



B \ ? d [? p. L ‘i nr f n r Pr r m n f» n r. n. 

Preliminary studies on the costs of operating a Masters College Program 
indicate that once the program is established and attains a substantial on- 
rollmunu, can be sustained as well, if not better, economically than many 
otner professional programs. Supplementary seed money is needed, however, to 
assist interested educational centers to initiate Masters College Programs. 
Perhaps the appeal and . .,nificance of this approach in preparing community 
college teachers is such that it will elicit public and private funding sup- 
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